THE RESCUE. 


A LEGEND OF THE JAMES RIVER. 


by M. RUSSELL THATER. 


Thirty-two miles from the mouth of this beautiful river, and on its 
northern shore, there is seen by the traveller an old and fast crumbling 
ruin. It consists of a single dark and broken wall, with a door-way, 
whose simple arch is still spared by time and tempest, a sad memorial 
of the thrilling incidents of years long gone. The scene itself at present 
though pleasing, is not strikingly beautiful—a golden harvest stretches 
for miles in its rear, bounded by dark forests of pine—before it, rolls 
the broad and placid James, as calmly as on the mom when its waters 
were first broken by the stranger's bark, while at intervals its banks 
are studded with the lofty mansion of some country gentleman, or the 
humble abodes of his tenantry. Yet, could ruins speak, how many a 
tale of sorrow and adventure would break from the wasting walls of 
that old church, shaded as it is by many a clambering vine, and girt by 
its moss-grown fragments! More than two centuries have now elapsed 
since the settlement of Jamestown by the English; but though the wild 
forests which then encircled it have shrunk before the axe of the 
husbandman and the improvements of civilized life, save this ancient 
relic, there remains no memorial of the early colonists—the flowerets 
that adorned the grave of the early settler now bloom above the 
hearths of his children; a few more years and tradition alone marking 
the spot, 


“Where grass o’ergrown each mouldering bone, 
And stones themselves to ruin gone—” 


will point to this peninsula, as the theatre of the first struggle of Anglo- 
Saxon enterprize with the wild barbarism of this western world. It 

would seem that the Genius of their wilds, mourning over the decay of 
her favorite sons, had returned to erase from the soil, the footsteps of 
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their destroyer, and the marks of his early triumph. He, who now 
Stands upon that forsaken spot, listening to the river wind as it sighs 
through the rents of the ruin, or the solitary notes of the black-bird, as 
they pour from the thick foliage of the vine, experiences a feeling of 
melancholy solitude. The mind wanders back through the long lapse 
of years to the rude fortifications and grouped dwellings of 1607—t 
recalls the struggle of the infant colony with treachery, famine and 
disease, the cautious vigilance and desperate alternatives of the 
colonist, his weariness of toil—his abandonment of labor—the birth of 
conspiracy, and the inroad of the savage—it clothes those fertile fields 
with their primeval forests, peoples their obscure recesses with the 
athletic forms of Sachem and Indian—it lights die evening air with the 
blaze of the camp-fire, and loads the evening breeze with the scream 
of the night-bird, and the thousand unknown sounds of the 
wilderness—it sympathises with the toilsome and precarious situation 
of the colonist —renders its just tribute of admiration to the Indian 
character, and wakes from its revenge to extol the hardy 
perseverance of the one and to mourn the untimely extinction of the 
other. 


It was the evening of a bright and beautiful day in August, 1607, and 
the rays of the declining sun glancing along the placid waters of the 
James, bathed, in a flood of gold, hill and stream and wood. By the 
side of a rock which jutted into the river, and whose rugged front had 
for ages Overlooked the murmuring flood, there leaned a female 
figure, apparently in an attitude of deep musing—her form was 
slightly, though exquisitely made, and was encircled with a garment of 
strange texture, sparkling with many a gem, and adorned with the 
bright plumage of the tropic bird. The countenance was one of serene 
beauty, and had that pensive cast so fascinating to the beholder. Her 
head was uncovered, and her dark hair, parting above a lofty brow, 
floated in raven waves around her shoulders; while the clear olive of 
her complexion, and her dark and lustrous eye, as bright as that of the 
wild gazelle, plainly bespoke the Indian girl—one half covered arm 
rested upon the rock, while the other played carelessly with a 
necklace of small and variegated shells. The sun set, and the 
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beautiful landscape, so lately lit with his beams, now reflected the light 
of the risen moon. Yet still that form lingered by the old and moss- 
grown rock, and still those eyes were fixed upon the passing waters, 
and the tranquil shadows reflected in their bosom. That scene—with 
its forests that frowned as far as the eye could stretch—the river, that 
glided away in the distance until it seemed, beneath the pale 
moonlight, a silver thread that a child might sunder, the solitary being 
that stood upon its banks, and the unclouded sky that canopied all— 
was one which might have gladdened the wild dreams of a Claude 
Lorraine, but which his waking visions might never know. 


The slender form of the Indian maid moved from its reclining 
position—“No!” she exclaimed in the wild accents of her native 
tongue, “The stranger must not die! he came like the early bird of 
spring to the fields of Manitou’s children, bringing from bis far-off 
home, naught but the voice of song; he must spread his white wings 
for the sun, but the children of the forest may not hold their war dance 
above his grave.” With these words she turned into the forest and was 
soon lost in its gloom. 


The shades of night were fast fleeing away, and the topmast leaves of 
the forest were already tinged with the light of the returning sun; as a 
band of warriors were gathering to the wigwam of their chief. If 
expression could be defined upon the swarthy countenances of the 
various groups that came thronging to the scene, it was one which 
augured any thing but hope to the luckless captive who had fallen into 
their hands—they spake little, conveying their meaning for the most 
part by significant glances and wild and uncouth gesticulations. In 
silence and in gloom, each group, as they arrived, seated themselves 
upon the green sward, (here, greener than elsewhere, owing to the 
sun's more frequent visits through the thick foliage of the wilderness, ) 
awaiting the, coming of the Sachem, and the presence of the captive; 
but a few moments elapsed before the tall form of the one emerged 
from the wood, and the other was led bound into their midst. The 
Sachem was a man of commanding mien, tall and athletic 
proportions; easily distinguished from his fellows by his Herculean 
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stature, and a scornful smile that played perpetually around his 
mouth. The white man (for such was the captive) had perhaps known 
the vicissitudes of forty summers, and bore upon his body the marks 
of recent struggle; but there was that in the proud glance of the 
adventurer which seemed to scorn, while it watched with scrutinizing 
gaze, the deadly preparations of his foes—it was the triumph of an oft- 
tried courage over the prospect of certain death. His head was laid 
upon the fatal stone— the club of the giant warrior circled on high— 
and the victim closed his eyes with a shudder of despair, when there 
broke upon the heavy air of the wilderness the phrenzied shriek of a 
female; with wild look, and disordered tresses, an Indian maid burst 
into the throng and shielded the white man's head with her beating 
bosom— there was a fearful pause—the savage group sat like 
sculptured granite—the sinewy arm of the warrior was yet stretched 
on high—the Indian girl wound her arms more closely around the 
victim. It was but for a moment—the weapon fell from the Sachem's 
grasp, “the path of the pale face,” he said, “is free; Powhattan is the 
father of his people; but Pocahontas is the flower of his age!” The dark 
eyed maid sprang from the scene; the captive turned to seek his 
home in the settlement; and the warriors went to their forest haunts. 
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